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IN MEMORIAM: HERMAN KARL HAEBERLINi 
By FRANZ BOAS 

HERMAN KARL HAEBERLIN, a devoted student of an- 
thropology, valued member of the American Anthropolog- 
ical Association, died on February 12, 1918, after a long 
illness which had sapped his strength for more than a year. In 
the summer of 19 16 while he was engaged in an investigation of the 
tribes of Puget sound, symptoms of diabetes developed. He was 
able to continue his work in 1917, but during the following winter 
the disease increased, and while on a visit in Cambridge he suc- 
cumbed to acidosis. 

Haeberlin was born in Akron, Ohio, on September 11, 1891. He 
received his early education in American schools. Later on the 
family moved to Germany, where he studied at the universities of 
Leipsic and Berlin. In 1914 he came to Columbia University, 
where he took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. For the last 
two years he held a research fellowship in Columbia University. 

I became acquainted with Haeberlin in the summer of 1913, 
while he was still a student in Berlin. The days which I spent there 
with a number of young students will remain unforgotten. There 
were a number of young Germans, a Pole, and a Russian, all de- 
voted to anthropological studies. They attacked their problems 
under the stimulating influence of Lamprecht and Wundt, and were 
carried along by the strong ethnological interests which were cre- 
ated by Adolf Bastian and continued by the men associated with 
the Ethnological Museum of Berlin. They formed a group of the 
best type of young men that we may wish to see. Independent and 
aggressive in thought, free of narrow prejudices, their lively dis- 
cussions embraced the problems of their science, as well as matters 
of general human interest. 

'■ Read at the Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association, 
1918, at Baltimore, Md. 
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Haeberlin came to New York, to Columbia University, because 
the work at that University was most closely akin to his own 
interests, and furthermore because the problems of American an- 
thropology had already attracted his attention. The character 
of his work was determined by a keen psychological interest 
founded on a broad philosophical and historical training. He 
was never a mere collector of facts, but the material of anthrop- 
ology served him to understand the relations between the indi- 
vidual and society. Anthropological observations were interesting 
to him because they throw light upon the relations between indi- 
vidual thought, feeling, and action and social environment. In 
this sense he was interested in the application of the results of an- 
thropological study to the social problems of our day, because the 
attainment of true freedom of thought and action presupposes a 
clear understanding of the social determination of our own activi- 
ties. His point of view appears most clearly in his review of 
Wundt's "Folk- Psychology," in his brief note "Anti-Professions," 
in his discussion of "The Concept of the Unconscious," as well as in 
a review of Ellwood's "Introduction to Social Psychology." 

Among the numerous phases of anthropological inquiry, he was 
attracted most strongly by the manifestations of the aesthetic life 
of man. His first investigation related to the development of dec- 
orative art among the Pueblo Indians. This study was based on 
the collections of the Berlin museum and on published illustrations. 
His point of view at the time when he wrote this paper was strongly 
dominated by Max Schmidt's investigations of South American 
art. The inquiry was formal but showed a keen power of analysis 
of decorative design. The work was to appear in the Baessler 
Archiv for 1914, but I do not know whether it has been published. 

Quite a different viewpoint appears in his short paper on the 
principles of aesthetic form in the art of the North Pacific coast in 
which the problem of the characterization of art-style and that of 
the mental attitude of the individual artist are placed in their 
proper light. This point of view had developed in an elaborate 
study of Salishan basketry, material for which had been accumu- 
lated for many years by Mr. James Teit. He was not to finish 
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this piece of work, which at his hands undoubtedly would have 
yielded interesting and important results. A similar problem was 
taken up by him in a discussion of the designs of archaeological 
pottery of Culhuacan near Mexico City. A preliminary report on 
this inquiry appears in this issue of the American Anthropologist. 

Meanwhile the wider concept of culture as dominating all the 
phases of tribal life occupied his attention. The way in which he 
attacked and understood this problem appears clearly in his paper 
"The Idea of Fertilization in the Culture of the Pueblo Indians." 
With remarkable clearness of vision, particularly for one who had 
never seen a primitive people, he grasped the psychological basis 
of culture as a unit. He summarized his opinions in the following 
characteristic terms: "That culture is not comprehensible as a 
summation of diffused elements is proven by the re-interpretation 
of heterogeneous traits according to a uniform scheme of interre- 
lated ideas. The problem of the cultural setting of the Pueblo is 
therefore a psychological one." With this he has also indicated his 
attitude towards the mechanistic theory of cultural diffusion, which 
plays so important a rSle in modern ethnology. 

During the last few years Maeberlin undertook fieldwork, 
which also gave important results. The results of a brief archaeo- 
logical investigation in Porto 5^ico have been published in the 
American Anthropologist. A preliminary note on two trips to Puget 
sound describing a shamanistic performance of the coast Salish has 
also been published. He had also finished a special chapter of a 
discussion of the classification of Salish tribes in which the peculiar 
suffixes of these languages are treated from a comparative point of 
view. Another result of this work was his paper on "Types of Re- 
duplication in Salish Dialects." The bulk of the material collected 
on his trips to Puget sound has not been published. It consists of 
detailed information on the mythology and social organization of 
the tribes residing on the Tulalip reservation. 

He also devoted some time to studies of Mexican and prepared 
for publication translations of modern Mexican texts. 

His remarkable industry and thorough preparation made it 
possible for him, in a few years of active work, to produce a very 
large amount of valuable material. 
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We have lost in him one of the most promising anthropologists; 

but we have lost more. All those who knew him remember the 

charm of his personality and the rare excellence of his character. 

To us his departure is a personal loss, and he will not easily be 

forgotten. 

Columbia University, 
New York City 
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